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rec the fine arts to literature or science :-— 
and he was neither a very learned nor a 
very impartial patron. His greatest weak- 
ness was in patronising or tolerating the 
Arcadians.—-The name is not very celebrat- 
ed, we believe, in this country—yet all the 
curious are aware, that there has existed at 
Rome, for an hundred and fifty years, an 
academy or corporation of poets, under that 
fantastic “ppellation—and richly deserving 
all the ridicule with which it is pregnant. 
It was set On foot at atime when such af- 
fectations were more tolerated, and for a good 
enough purpose ;—Dut for many years it had 
become a reproach and a nuisance, and had 
filed Italy with its shepherds and affliated 
societies; into which any blockhead who could 
profuce a sonnet and a sequin found casy 
admittance—obtained a drevee of poet, a pas- 
toral name, and a grant of lands in some ro- 
mantic district of the ancient Arcadia. E- 


Rome. than he receives a visit from the 
Sccretarics of this Academy, who offer him 
the Laurel and a copy of verses already pre- 
pared, which is to be recited in the name of 
the generous visiter. Now and then too, 
at their public mectings, they place the 
crown on the head of some traveller, who is 
vain and sillyenough to play the hero in 
these farces; But those who submit to this 
coronation, are generally, improvisatori by 
profession, who, to increase their: conse- 
quence with their hearers, go to Rome to 
purchase this honour,as quacks in medi- 
cine purchase their degrees from some ve- 
cotactversity Hardly any author now. condee 
scénds to make use of the titles which this 
Socicty bestows upon them: though some 
monks, who dabble a little in profanity, pub- 
lish theiw verses under their pastoral names 
=—which in fact were first invented for the 
protection of certain ecclesiastical dignita- 
ties, who suffered under the epidemic fever 
of versifying. When every one imagines 
himself a poet, there is an end of true poe- 
try. But the first half of the cightecoth 
century was an epoch devoid of political in- 
terest in Italy ; the generation of philoso- 
phers formed by Galileo was nearly extinct : 
The learncd generally devoted themselves 
to the study of classical antiquites, literary 
criticism, and the history ofthe Middle Age, 
—while the Jesuits encouraged this mania 
of rhyming, which, without exalting the im- 
agination, or exciting che passions of their 
pupils, flattered their vanity, and kept them 
ium more dangerous studies.—As the Ar- 
cadians formed an army almost innumera- 
ble, writers of genius rarely ventured open- 
ly to attack them —Pius VI. had no dislike 
to flattery ; and he hada great admiretion 
for the style of Metestasio, and the poets 
who had been celebrated in his youth :— 
Every one, of course, was eager to make his 
debut in the Arcadia; and, by making them- 
selves known there, many obtained the situa- 
tion of Secretaries tothe Ministers and Car- 
dinals.—The Revolutionthrew this famous 
Academy, with many better institutions, in- 
to the shade, from which it is now vainly en- 
dcavoring to emerge.—Itis but just, howev- 
er, to add, that the taste which results from 
the study of the ancient languages, has al- 
ways been preserved in Rome in all its vig: 
our and purity ; and the criticism of the 
ancient poets has reached the highest per- 
fection, from the constant recourse which 
must be had to the classical authors for il- 
lustrating the antiquities which are still dat- 
ly discovered. 

Rezzonico did much for the arts, by found- 
ing the Museum which was called Clemen- 
tino ;—and Pius added so much to its treas- 
ures that it has since gone by the name of 
Pio Clementiuo.—He encouraged all sorts 
of attists indeed, with the exception perhaps 
of architects,—looking upon Aimself as the 
only person of eminence in that department. 
Acc@dingly, with the assistance of an or- 
dinary builder, he erected the palace which 
lic bestowed on his nephews. The site is 
ill chosen ; but Pius, who in every action 
of his life united an unbounded love of fame 
With an invincible repugnance to sacrifice 
immediate gratification, placed it in the 
Strada Papale, solely because it Jay in his 
way to the Vatican, and he could have fre- 
qeent opportunities of seeing it —He also 
ventured on another work, which no artist 
Since Bramanti and Michael Angiolo had 









ty was wanting to St. Peter's ;—but on’ the 
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only spot on which it conld be erected, 
stood an ancient temple of Venus, which 


| Micheel Angiolo had not dared to touch, 
Pius threw | 


and directed to be left entire. 
it down.and raised a Sacristy in its place. It. 
has altogether:a bad effect, and harmonizes 
ill with the vast edifice to which it is attach. 
ed, But it enabled his holiness to spend a 
vast sum of money, and to place within its 
walls a colossal statue of himself, with this 
inscription—Quod ad Templi Vaticant orna- 
menta Publica Vota flagitabant, Pius VI. 
Pont. Max. fecit frerfecitque. . 

The enormous sums he expended in these 

undertaking, showed but little regard to the 
comfort of his successor: and though elec- 
tive sovereigns can hardly be expected to 
attend much to ccondémy, there are very 
few even among the Popes who have car- 
riedahis abuse so far as Pius VI. His pre- 
decessors had left the Church and State in 
extreme poverty. Clemént VII., and his 
successor Paul III., (Medici & Farnesi, an. 
1530--1540), were the last who enslaved 
provinces and free cities to place them un- 
der the sway of their bastards, from: whom 
haye sprung those princes who are now sup- 
ported on the principle.of legitimacy. — Af- 
ter the establishment of the Reformation, 
Urban VIII. (Barberini, 1130) -added to the 
patrimony of St. Peter’s, by despoiting the 
House of Este of the dutchy of Ferrari, He 
was the last Pope whom the powers of Eu- 
rope permitted to be a conquerer. But their 
consciences, and those of their subjects, 
continued to be tributary to the church ; 
and Alexander VII. (Ghigi, 1660) was ena- 
bled to raise bis family to the highest splen- 
dour, and to fill Rome with the most mag- 
nificent monuments. The two fiefs of Mig- 
lian Pecovareccio and Scrofano, belonging 
to the present Prince Ghigi, were purchas- 
ed with the produce of some utensils of 
massy gold which the King of Portugal had 
presented to a nephew of Alexander VII 
At last. however, the signal humiliations 
which the Court of Rome sustained - from 
the ministers of Louis XV. encouraged the 
other princes to attempt to relicve them- 
selves from impositions which had long 
ceased to be voluntary. Spain purchased, for 
two millions of dollars, from Benedict XIV. 
(Lambertini, 1740) the freedom from ail fu- 
ture taxation. This revenue belonged ex- 
OTWSEVEly to the civit tiet-wf he Popes ; wa 
Benedict agreed to the tran¢aCtion, to enable 
him to meet the wants of the State without 
oppressins his subjects with new taxes. 
But it showed all other nations, that their 
contributions could be dispensed with ; and 
his successors, less disinterested than him- 
self, were under the necessity of replacing 
this revenue, by impoverishing their own 
subjects. Afterwards, with the same vir- 
tuous Intentions, and the same improvidence 
as Lambertini, Ganganelli, by destroying the 
Jesuits, deprived Rome of all the riches 
which they had brought thither ; and Pius 
VI., on succeeding to him, found a public 
debt and paper moncy. 
The creditors of the Apostolic Chamber 
were partly the subiects of the Fope, and 
partly other Itlians, chiefly the Genoese ; 
—thev received three per cent. interest. 
There was at that time the most unlimited 
confidence in the Italian governments ; 
which they owed to their antiquity—to the 
peace which all Italy had enjoyed for half 
a centuty—and, above all, to the punctuality 
with which they fulfilled their engagements 
in matters of finance. Even after the French 
had passed the Alps, money continued to be 
poured into the public funds ; ani Rome 
being at a distance from the scat of war, 
and considered asa sacred city, appeared 
the most secure place of deposite for the 
capitals of individuals ; which Pius felt no 
scruple in employing for his own purposes. 
Notes of the value from 2é. to 3/, had long 
been in circulation ; but Pius greatly in 
creased the number, and issued at the same 
time notes for very small sums. The effect 
was immediate: A depreciation instantly 
took place, which was met and increased 
by new issucs of still falling paper. The 
people, in whose hands it wax hourly losing 
value, found themselves beggared in the 
midst of plenty ; and, while the annuitants 
and stockholders were ruined, the bankers 
amassed such riches as enabled them to 
purchase estates and titles of nobility. Pi- 
us, however, went on with his buildings ; 
and, to defray the expenses, bethought him 
of establishing Manutactories to be snpport- 
ed by Government ; but as there was un- 
fortunately no capital or habits of industry, 
and as all who had any money were eager to 
secure it on land, the experiment ended in 
incfeasing the disorder of the finances. 

The next project was the extension of 
Agriculture—which certainly appeared in 
some respects more inviting. Of that vast 
tract of country which is called the Agro 
Romano, the whole of which is capable of 
culture, hardly a fourth part is cultivated : 
the rest is abandoned, from the want of 
capital and population. Its low situation, 
and the stagnant moisture extending over so 
great a surface, frequently infects the air, 





had the courage to contemplate. A Sacris- 
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distri the population of the adjgining 


: Pins VI. was advised to advance 
money to the proprietors, to enable them to 
build bouses, and procure implements to: be 
Rivet to ench — of the bordering 

_ as woul ree to quit their 
| tands and descend into ‘the plain. 
Instead of adopting phis easv and practicable 
plan of improvi ‘gthe Agra Romano, Pius 
undertook a pro which might have suite 
ed the Ronan Emperors in the period of 
their prosperity. He exhausted all his ef. 
forts, and ali the resources of his paper 
money, In attempting to drain the Pontine 
Marshes. He did succeed in part ; and 
more perhaps might have been done, had he 
intrusted the management to better hands. 
But the project in itself appears hopeless ; 
—the sources of much of the water being 
below the level ofthe sea.—Napoleon, whose 
ambition aimed at changing not only the 
political, but if possible the physical face of 
Europe, sent, some years after, with the 
same view, the senators Fossombroni, and 
Monge, both celebrated mathematicians : 
But their, report was, that it appeared to 
them almost impossible. By means of canals, 
however, and a great number of drains, the 
water has been drawn off from the higher 
parts of the surface into the lower marshes : 
But the stirring of the soil, chiefly compos- 
ed of putrid vegetable substances, corrupt- 
e¢ tlic atmosphere ; and the infection of the 
Mai-airi, which formeriy had but slowly 
insixaated itself among the neighbouring 
inhabitants, now rapidly extended its rava- 
ges 5 and the population of -Piperno, Sezza, 
and Sermonetta, who had formerly enjoyed 
at least intervals of health, were now cone 
stantly exposed to its deadly influence. Pi- 
us Slackened his exertions ; but his vanity 
would not permit him entirely to abandon 
the Enterprise. He laid open the ia Aphia, 
one of the most striking monuments of an- 
cietit Roman greatness, and still exuremely 
beneficial to commerce. Tie small portion 
of the Marsh that had been made capable 
of galtivation, was however thourht of suf- 
ficient importance to be reduced to an Ec- 
clesiastical ficf, with which he invested his 
nephews, the two sons of his sister, whom 
he obliged to take the name of Braschi. 


Ga his accession to the Pontificate, per- 
haps ambitious of imitating the recent ex- 


| aniples of Lambertini and Ganganelli, who 
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ies GWE UC Heer the protperity of eheir 
subjects and of the Church than the advance- 
ment of their relations, he had sent Giraud 
to Cesena to tell them, that they had nothing 
to expect from him, and that they must 
never approach Rome. However, he yicld- 
ed at length to the temptation of leaving be- 
hind him an illustrious posterity who might 
beat his name, The younger nephew he 
created a Cardinal, and marricd the elder to 
the daughter of an ancicnt patrician ; and, to 
procure him a fortune suitable to the rank 
of Duke, to which he had -raised him, he 
not only misapplied the public money, but 
basely submitted to the most humiliating ex- 
pedients. An unlucky discovery satisfied 
the world, that the Pope himself managed 
many of these intrigues, the scandal of 
which had formerly been confined to his 
relations and favourites. : 

Don Amanzio, the sole heir of the rich 
family of Lepri, being a priest, was of course 
condemned to celibacy. The Pope employ- 
ed iis secretary, Nardini, and other inferior 
agents, to persuade him to make a donation, 
inter vivos, of all the. possessions of his 
family to the Duke Braschi, on condition of 
his receiving a Cardinal’s hat. He resisted 
the temptation a long time ; but the Pope 
still persevering in his holy endeavours, 
nominated him a prelate, with a seat on the 
Bench ; and, the more to dazzle his imagina- 
tion, he deigned to officiate in his pontifical 
robes at the installation of Don Amanzio 
This farce, however, raised such a clamour 
in the city, that the Pope was obliged to re- 
tire for a while into tke country ; but he 
still clung to his object, and raised Don 
Amanzio to the rank of his Chamberlain, 
who at last yielded to make the donation ; 
but, on his insisting on the Cardinalship, he 


was banished the court, and the house ef the 


Duke.- His death, which happened soon 
after, was, as usual in such cases, ascribed 
to his disappointment, or to poison. [ow- 
ever, on his death-bed he revealed the whole 
transaction to his confessor, and bound him 
by an oath to make it public. Witnesses 
were then brought, before whom he solemnly 
retracted the donation. His relations, who 
were poor and numerous, supplicated the 
Pope in charity to obtain from his nephew 
some part of the succession :—but in vain. 
—They found, however, among his enemics, 
some persons who had the courage to as- 
sist them in bringing the case into a court 
of law. In this emergency, Pius spared no 
art of intimidation or corruption, and the 
Judges at first decided in his favour. But 
justice triumphed at last; and after maay 
vicissitudes, the Duke was ordained to 
restore the property ;—when the Pope, ac- 
tuated by the same dignified feelings that 
had guided him through the whole tcansac- 
tion, to preserve at least a postion of the 









property, * consented magnani i ously tos” 
composition with the heirs. These itde 
adventures seem hardly worth notice, when 
compared with the stormy stenes which so 
soon followed :—yer,. trifling as they may 
vow appear, they were Hot withoat their ef.” 
fect in bringing: an> shat great Revolution © 
which was now slowly approaching. =~ —~ 
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OS TEE ORIGIs OF : 
“ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS. . 
BY THE REV.'‘CILBERY:WAKEPRIELD. 

CONCLUDED ‘FROM ‘mo. 96. 


III. Wuat we know of those nations, who 
have continued for many centuries uncon- 
nected with the rest of the world, strongly 
militates against the hypothesis of the human 
invention. of alphabetical writing. The exe 
periment has been fairly made upon the in- 
genuity of mankind for a longer period, than 
that which is supposed -to’ have produced 
alphabetical writing by regular gradations : 
and this experiment determines pere mptorily 
in our favour, Se ese ie er 

_ The Chinese, a people famous, for their 
discoveries and mechanical tura of genius, 
have made seme advances towards. the deé- 
lineation of their-ideas by arbitrary signs ; 
but have nevertheless been wiiable to iecdu- 
plish this exquisite device ;* and. after to 
long atrial tono purpose, we may reasonably 
infer that their. mode. of writing, which is” 
growing nore intricate and voluminous every 
day, would never, terminate in so clear, so 
comparatively simple: an expedient, ‘as that 
of alphabetical characters. es 

The Mexicans also, of the new continent, 
had made some rude attempts of the same 
kind, but with less success than the Chinese. 

We know also that Hieroglyphics were in 
use among the -4gyftians, posterior to the 
practice of alphabetical writing by the Jews : 
but whether the: Efietolograpky, .as it is 
called, of the former people, which was in 
vozue during the coatinuance of Hicroglyph- 
icks, mizht not possibly be another name for 
alphabetical writing, I will not take upon me 
to decide... ‘SO eax Se 

Now what will our adversaries reply to. 
this?) They will pertinaciously maintain, 
that alphabetical writing is a humaninvention: - 
and yet all those nations, who have been con- 
vorgant with this expedient, are discovered. 
to have derived it from the same original, 
from some onet people in the cast, whose 
time and means of attaining it’ we cannot 
now cértuinly find out; but. are compelled 
to conclude from analogy; and the experience 
of other nations, that their imagination, as it 
was not more fertile, was not more success- 
ful, than that of their nei¢bbours. 

Again: Where large communities have 
fQourished for ares, but unconnected with 
those counatrics which enjoyed this advantage, 
their own sclitary exertions were never 
capable of effecting this capital discovery. 
Is it possisle, for presumptive cvidence to 
be morc satisfactory than this 2 - 

IV. Lastly, We will consider the arg¥- 
ment upon which the commonly received 
opinion depends : that is, the natural grada- 
tion through the several species of symbols, 
acknowledged. to have been in use with 
various people, terminating, at last, by. an 
easy transition, in the detection of al24a- 
betical characters. The case of discovery is 
not, however, always to be judged of from 
its apparent facility after the discovery has 
taken place, as may be observed in the caso 
of printing ; nor can I, in the prescat in- 
stance, see this regularity of process, this 
ease of transition, so clearly as some others 
appear to do; hut let every one determine 

for himself from the contemplation of the 
several stages of emblematical representa- 
I tion. : 
| |, The first method of embodying ideas 
would be, by drawing a representation of 
the objects themselves: The imperfection 
of this method is very obvious, both on ac- 
count of its tediousness, and its inability of 
| going, beyond external appearances, to the 
| abstract ideas of the mind. 

2. The next method would be somewhat 
more general, and would substitute two or 
three principal circumstances for the whole 
transaction So two kings, for example; 
engaging each other with military weapons, 
might serve to convey the idea of a war 
between two nations. This abbreviated 
method would be more expeditious than the 
former: but what is gaiged in conciseness, 
it would lose in perspicuity. The great 
desidcratum would still be unachieved. 
This is enly a description, more compeadious 


ace e 


* + Their letters, if we may so call them, were mere- 


ly the symbols of ideas.» Sir W. Jones, Diss. op the 
Chinese, As. Diss. vol. i 219. oP 


t Eurcasucd ds ev Teo megs tay ey ry Iudasz Baordar, Tov 
Muavon noe Mererov Copey yerdS21, nas yerumareav WewTor 
Tc IeSasoc nagaduras' nat wage leSsimy Doitnre weerra lew 
‘Reaieie de wage Gavan. Clem. Al. Strom. |. 413. ed. 
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Eupolemus, in his work concerning the kidge: Whe 
reisned in Judaa, says that Moses was the first 
man, and the first who taught the art of writing Aime 





the Jews ; that the Phenicians received it frome | 
Jews, and the Greeks from the Phozniviaus. : 
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objects alone, drawing their resemblance. 
Teo this head, i | 
writing of the Mexicans isto be be referred.* 
_3. The next advance would be, to the use 
of symbols : the incorporation, as it were, of 
abstract and complex ideas in figures more 
or tess generalised, in proportion to the im. 
vyementof it. Thus, in the earlier stages 

of this device, a circle might serve to ex- 
press the sun, a semicircle the moo: : which 
is only a contraction of the foregoing method. 
This symbol writing in its advanced state 
would grow more refined, but znigmatical 


-and mysterious in proportion to its refine- 


‘ment. . Hence it would become less fit for 
common use, and, therefore, more particular 
ly appropriated to the mysteries of philoso- 
phy and religion. Thus two feet standing 
upon water, served to express ap im/ossi- 
bility : a serpent denoted the oblique trajec- 
tories of the heavenly bodies : and the dceé/c, 
on account of some supposed propertics of 
that insect, served to represent the sun. 
Of this nature were the Hieroglyphicks of 
the .Egyftians.t 

3. But, this method being too subtle and 
complicated for common ‘use, the only plan 
to be pursued, was a reducticn of the -first 
stage of the preceding method. Thus a dot, 
instead of a circle, might stand for the sun : 
and a similar abbreviation might be extend: 
ed to all the symbols. Upon this scheme, 
every object and every idea would have its 
appropriated mark : these marks, therefore, 
would nave a multiplicity commensurate to 
the works of nature, and the operations of 
the mind. This method also was practised 
by the Zgyfitians, but has received its high- 
est perfection from the Chinese. Their 
vocabulary is consequently interminable, and 
almost infinite : so that the longest life is 
said to be incompetent to a complete ac- 
quaintance with it: and who does not sec, 
that it may be extended to any assignable 
point whatever? Now, if we compare this 
amazingly tedidus, and cumbersome, and 
profix contrivance, with the astonishing 
brevity and perspicuity of alphabetical writ- 
ing, we must be persuaded, that no two 
things can readily be conceived more dis- 
similar, and that the transition from a scheme 
constantly enlarging itself and growing daily 
more intricate, to an expression of cvery 
possible idea by the modified arrangement 
of four and twenty marks, is not so very easy 
and perceptible, as some have imagined. 
Indeed, this seems to be still rather an ex- 
pression of things by correlative characters, 
like the second stage of symbol writing, 
than the notification of ideas by arbitrary 
signs. But, perhaps, we are not so intimate- 
ly acquainted with the Chinese method, as 
will justify any conclusions from it respect- 
ing this subject. We know, however, that 
it is widely different from the art of alpha- 
éetical writing, and infinitely inferior to it. 

Till these objections to the Auman inven- 
tion of alphabetical charactere are refuted, 
there will be no reason, I apprehend, to 
treat a cifferent supposition from that gen- 
erally admitted, as chimerical, and destitute 
of philosophical propriety. 

As for the claim of the £zyftians to the 
invention of letters, that will not appear very 
plausible to those who have read Dr. Wood- 
ward's Essey in the Archelogia, on the 
learning of that people. 

I will finish this imperfect dissertation by 
two or three remarks relating to the subject. 

1. Pliny asseris the use of letters to have 


‘been eternal.t . This shows the antiquity of 


the practice to extend beyord ihe ara of 
authentick history. — 

2. The cabalistical doctors of the Jews 
maintain that alphabetical writing was one of 
the fen things which God created in the 
evening of the Sabbath. Br. Walton. prot. 
bibl. pol. sect 2. 

$. Most of the profane authors of an. 
tiquity ascribe the first use of alfAabetical 
charactersto the Zgyptians ;5§ who, accord- 


* See Cullen’: translation of Clavigero’s history of 
Mexico, 1. 409. 


t See Amm. Mare. xvii. 4. Diod. Sic. iti. 4. 


The following is Jord Monboddo’s translation of the | 


pastages ailuded to: 

“The figures in Hieroglyphicks, were those cf 
animals of all kinds, the members of the human body, 
and likewise the organs or instruments of art, chieily 
those belonging to carpentry. For this kind of written 
Janguage Coes not Express its meaning by composition 
of s}tlables, but by metaphorical or allegorical repre- 
een‘ations of things. which by use and exercise, are 
fixed in the memory, avd so become familiar. The 
symbols they use are a hawk, a crocodile, a serpent ; 


and of the hun.an body, the eye, the hand, the coun- 


tenance, and such like. A hawk denotes every thing 
that is quickly done, because this animal is the swift- 
est of all birds, aud therefore is used metaphorically, 
to denote every thing that is quick, or has any rela- 
tion to quickness. The crocodile signifies all kind of 
wickedness or evil; the eye, heing the guard or keep- 
er of the whole body,is the symbol of justice ; the 
right-hand, with the fingers spread, denotes the ac- 
quirmg and collecting what is necessary for life ; the 
Jeft-hand clenched, denotes the custody aud preserva- 
tion of those things. Of these representations, having 
made the meaning familiar to them by constant use, 
they ~~ ily read what is written in that way.” Diod. 
S. iit. 4, 

} “Ex qno apparet aternus literarum usus.” vii. 
56. A little Ligher he says, “¢ Literas semper arbitror 
Assvries fuisse ; sed alii apud A’gyptios a Mercurio, ut 
Gellivs, wii apud Syros repertas volunt.” By the 
Syrians, in this passage, may be meant Jews, Judza 
bong fequently by ancient writers considered as a 
provmee of Syria, 

§ Oy amoug others, Plaio, in his Philebus and Phz- 
crus. fn the former of these dialogues, he says, Exady 
Sain arugey xarwonce, ate Tis Sus, se nas Sens a Seewrcs, 
@ Acyes gy Anywr le Ows ca cerov yeneSas> > 
* Whoever it was, whether some God, or some Pa 
man, (the Egyptians say his name was T heuth) who 
pear contemplated the ininite nature of the human 

vice,” &c. Sydenham. 





I mistake not, the picture 
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jing to ¥omie, received the expedeient from 
Mercury,® and, according to others, from the 
god Texth. . This ascription of alphabetick 
characters to a divine communication, shews. 
the sense entertained by the ancients of the 
difficulty of the invention. The. Indian let- 
ters are in a similar manner ascribed by the 
Hindoos to a @ivine origin.¢ 

4. Icds remarkable that history commonly 
attributes the introduction of letters to some 
great traveler, a concurring proof of their 
derivation among different nations from a 
common source. 

5. No mention is made of the alphabet in 
Homer}, though it apperrs to have been in 
‘use long before his time. ' 

6. Is there any reason to suppose, from 
the history of the Auman mind, that oral 
language, which has long heen perfect, be- 
yond any memorials of our species in heathen 
writers, and co-evyal with man, according to 
the testimony of scripture , is there any | 
reason, I say, to suppose that even language 
itself is the effect of human ingenuity and 
experience ?¥ 

7. To suppose that the art of alphabetical 
writing is the invention of man, is almost a 
philosophical impossibility, when we con- 
sider that it must, in this case, have been 
devised in the rudest state of human _ intel- 
lect, while typography, a discovery less cu- 
rious and sagacious, cluded the detection of 
the mos: refined ages of literary perfection. 


q 
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* Egune asp erat Seev y Anurre Ot} Mare Tere fugely. 
Pjut. Symp. probl. 1. ix. pr. 3.—Mercury is said first of 
the gods to have invented letters in Egypt. 

+ % The characters in which the languages of India 
were originally written are called Najari, from Najar, 
a city, with the word Deva sometimes prefixed, be- 
cause they are believed to have been taught by the 
Divinity himself, who prescribed the artificial order of 
them in 2 voice from heaven.” Sir W. Jones, As. 
Dies. I. 105. 

¢ On that passage of Homer, xangov exnenvarto éxarrce, 
“each put his mark upon his loi,” Hl. H, 175, the 
Scholiast remarks, Efs dwaoy o4s s pezumers nduray 6 
Hews, that ‘the Heroes were ignorant of the use of 
letters.” The cnuara avyes, * pernicious signs,” men- 
tioned in the story of Bellerophon, I]. Z. 168, appear 
to have been only arbitrary marks, the signification of 
which had been previously agreed upon between the 
correspondents. 

§ The ancient writers were not insensible of the 
difficulty of language, and the admirable nature of this 
expedient for fixing, arranging, and extending the 
conceptions of the intellect. Even a poet has record- 
ed it among the wonderful attainments of man, that 
oSiur ddagaro **he has Jearnt the use of speech.” 
Soph. Ant. 260. 

What credit then can be given to those theories, in- 
genious as we allow thenr to be, which profess to 
develope the gradual structure of a complicated Jan- 
guage from a few of the simplest elements, and which 
suppose this to have been effected by the sagacity of 
men, at a time when, according to tie uniform festi- 
mony of all ages, and all rezsonable deduction, the 
world was in general immereed in a state of barbarism. 
Yet suc: speculations, if regarded in their proper light, 
are not destiiute of utility. They develope those 
analogics o: which a langnage of philosophical prin- 
ciples might be constrncted, end by the leht which 
they throw on universal cre vcaar, may tend gradually 
to render existing languages more precise. 

It is difficult, if not ‘impossible, to aceovnt for the 
origin and progress of the arts and sciences, without 
supposing the operations of the human mind to have 
received their first moving impulse from :a divine 
interposition. Man, we learn from €xperience, ac-- 
quires his rational powers from instruction and imita-, 
tion, and differs from the brutes only in his capacity, 
for improvement. A body, under some circumstances, 
will proceed with an accelerated motion, but an ex- 
traneous force is absolutely necessary to remove it 
from a state of rest. 

Socrates in the Phedon of Plato, sensible of the 
difficulty of accounting for the intellectual accom- 
plishments of man by natural means, argues that all 
our knowledge is only reminiscence, derived from 
some prior state of being. 


REVIEW. 
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FGR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
MAZEPPA, 


4 POEM, BY LORD RYRON. 
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This is another impudent forgery. ‘Thus we dare tg 
call it, even now, with nobody to second us,—and we 
should persist in calling it so—though Byron himeelf 
were to declare it legitimate. His child it never 
could be—though he were to acknowledge it. The 
offspring of the muse, whose promptings are the terti- 
ble source of Byron's greatness, should have the min- 
isters of darkness for its sponsors, and he swathed in 
| the robes of the tempest :—Not as in this case, trick- 
ed out in the tinsel finery of poesy, ant glittering with 
| the pastework of the imagiuation, be tossed into our 
| arms with the nanve of one—nof his father—impressed 
| upon its forehead, and embroidered on every fold of 
| its swaddling clothes. 
| Itis true that, of late years the literary world have 
been familiar with abominable fraud, forgeries, and im- 
postures It is also true that they have been much 
accustomed to degeneracy, inequality, contradiction 
and absurdity in their greatest champions. Still, as 
the latter, though frequent, have been less frequent 
than the former, we shall take the liberty, whenever 
we are in doubt—a thing that very rarely happens to 
us, (being of the fraternity of critics)}—to judge— 
| heaven forgive us '---of these things after the laws of 
commotrsensc and experience : to search for resem- 
blance in character—form, or Jineament, between the 
offspring and its ** pu/attve” father, before we listen to 
the affidavits of nurses or doctors—mothers or specta- 
tors. 

We know that the lolling attitudes of a strong man, 
in his idle hours, when he is gaping and stretching, 
may be very easily imitated by an adroit mimick, 
though he may happen to be a pigmy :—but we do not 
know that the mighty—-in their merdian—may be, 
withvut preparation or notice, suddenly eclipsed ; that 
the sun may be stricken out of the firmament, without 
any indications of such a fate :—we do not know that 
the offspring of a man, inthe fulness of his strength, 
may be wasting away, dissolving in imbecility ; alike 
destitute of muscle and sinew in intellect and body : 

















ee. 


resembling its parent in nothing but the configura- 
tion of humanity ; and only with enough of that to prove 


it rather of the same species than family. And there- 


fore, we shall attribute alldoubtful offspring, rather to 
imposition than degeneracy. 

Whenever therefore, as iu the present case, we are 
called to sit upon these still born infants of Apollo, we 
shall not hesitate to declare their lineage less exalted, 
than any genealogical tree may make it,—provided, as 
in thia case, we are absolutely cerfain that it is 20. 
In the words of soberness then—we do not believe one 
word of this parish register, which is supposed es- 
tablish the legitimacy of little Mazeppa. He is not of 
the Pyrons—whatever else he may be. 

Aud even should he, Byron, acknowledge the 


bantling, we would protect him against the conse-‘ 


quences of such self-accusation ; remembering the 
mercy of that law which will not listen to the plea of 
guilt, unless it be reiterated and confirmed. We would 
sooner believe that Byron was deceived—though he 
owned thie brat—than that it could be the child—of 
its father : because we cannot readily assign the mis- 
erable washings of imbecility and disease to the healthy 
and vigorous stock of such an ancestry. 

True—we have been familiar with impostors—and 
imposition, but we have not yet learned to en dure— 
either the one or the other. We have seen the great 
and the good, slandered and trampled upon 3, the 
mighty under the chariot-wheels of the feeble and the 


ubject ; the fountains that sinister to our nourish ment : 


and purification, poisoned and corrupted—the reputa- 
tions of men who have stood serenely—like giants— 
against their enemies in their array, and battled with 
them like gods, for a reputation (hat should outlast their 
children’s children—we have seen such men covered 
with scorn and derision—their old age borne down 
by an intolerable burthen of obloqny and reproach, 
without one heart to swell in their behalf—one arm 
to lift itself in their protection, or one eye to weep for 
the dreadful humiliation of their old age,—we have 
seen all this, and contemplated it—till our affections 
became hardened—tiil we almost felt that misanthropy 
was a virtue—till we could have shut ourselves out 
from the face of men—and the blessed light of heaven 
—to curse the creatures that riot in the agony of their 
fellow creatures—but still—-and we are glad to find 
that there is yet one accessible point in our hearts-— 
one place that has not grown callous to the touch of 
indignation—we can feel, and feeling, will express our 
destestation of the wretches that prey upon the sreat-- 
the reputation of the mighty—like vultures wpon liv- 
ing men :—these wretches who, assuming the name of 
otherz, go forth to sport with the credulity of the 
multitude ; careless whether the name they have as- 
sumed be the property of another,—and indifferent to 
the deadening and damning influence of a failure to 
the reputation of the men whose attributes they have 
assumed. 

We are moved to this expression of our feelings, not 
from the importance of the present literary imposture, 
but because we think it our duty to brush away the 
insects that distro the sleeping Goliah of poesy. 
hath a sting that can give a more 
incurable because a much more secret wouad, than the 
lance of more important personages —tinging it witha 
greener venom ; one that operates invisibly-—while it is 
inaccessible to medicine, friendship, or 
tion. 


Insignificance 


commisera- 


Again we say—this poem is not Byron’s: and there 
are not more than adozen lines init at all worthy of 
him; two of which we here give— 

® ® * still we lean 

On things that rot beneath our weight, and wear 

Our strength away in wrestling with the air, 
and they wil! forcibly remind the reader of passages in 
Manfred. Were we to point out that part of this lit- 
tle work in which the imliator is most successful, it 
would be the opE. That may be Byron’s—all that is 
like him, is there--but still we believe it so easy to im- 
itate him, except in the heavy tumultuous grandeur of 
his greater hours, and the deep harrowing, passionate, 
and wasting intensity of his delineations of the heart, 
that we do not hesitate to declare the ovpE itself---a 


‘counterfeit---better it is true than the “ Mazurra,” 


but still a counterfeit---spurious in ail but a few bor- 
rowed decorations,as “‘fierier” ; and ‘‘from oul”---from 
off,” &e. &c. peculiarities, which like warts on a 
man’s face are always introduced with a solicitude and 
accuracy by an ordinary painter, just in proportion 
to his incompetency. ‘The likeness of the wart would 
be seen and acknowledged by hundreds, who could 
never see a resemblance in the face. Such is the char- 
acter of this copier---this portrait painter---he has, in 
his poetical delineations of Byron, copied with suf- 
ficient precision, we confess, and placed in situations 
rufficiently conspicuous too, seceral little deformities 
and excrescencies, which, by the the multitude---the 
mob, will be regarded as conclusive evidence that the 
painter was a masier, and the portrait a likeness. 

It may be expected that we should give some ‘ex- 
tracts from this work, but the truth is, we have not the 
patience. The poem is a very pretty poem---but we 
are too indignant at the desperate impuden e of the 
writer in atten:pting to palm it off for Lord Byron's, 
even to think of it without getting in a passion. Our 
readers we hope will regard thig.as a very candid con- 
fession of our prejudice---for such we feel it to be. 
We cannot do justice to the true author, because he 
has dared to attempt an imposture upon us. Asa 
man---a poet something above the race of pigmies, we 
might endure him, were he to approach in his own 
character---but we cannot look with temper upon a 
dwarf in the armour of a Titan. 

But let us give an example. 
described. 

ss And he would gaze upon his store, 
And o’er his pedigree would pore, 
Which almost looked like want of head, &c. 

There !-—that is printed, published, and read as the 
inspiration of George Gordon Byron, he, who among 
poets, can set the firmament in a blaze, loosen the 
foundations of the earth, and shake the pillars of 
heaven with his incantations. 

And this---Reader, we ask thee, in all hunility--- 


A foolish nobleman is 
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wit ull the “peat Geen ete age 
anything unfair by the question ; for we 
few who do believe that poetry ought "ts: 
meaning---good, bad or indifferent. _ 
*t This change was wron too ere 
Had ta’en my features 3 Wis Pi 
« * eee 
; the raven’s beak. © 44. 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek, _ a . 
That is---the raven’s beak---unpiérced--.m; a ; 
a dead man’s frozen cheek ! ee 
And this---is it not very pretty and bathetica} .. 
dying man --a shaggy Cossack---is made to pain 
** The skies spun like---a mighty wheel re *s zs 
I saw the trees like drunkarde reel 
But enough --it is little less than blasphem ; 
tribute such trash to’ Byron :---yet-~pardon ns... ' 
more extract of this character, we must give, be. 


cause we have seen it already quoted—-pub ished: 
and admired. After something really fine in a shia 


of Byron’s spirit---the author de i : 
so, and so, than that his life A eli aman Keo 
** And moving, as a sick man in his tleep £00 
Three paces and then faltering 2239, 
Very like a sick man---so precise and beautifaily neces- 
sary. The reader of course understands that a sick 
man always moves just three paces and then falters 


-~-like---like our own life blood=-for all the world. 
But he continues—to do this--- 
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t over the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ovean add? 


Current of what ?-~of men, or spirits? But to adda 
current to the ocean he should fly in it, not over it. 
re the plain fact is---the author was mad. | He 
vad an idea---but i : remand ‘we : 

---accidentally, < misagere vinnie 
understand it himself. 8 

Thus much for the faults—for the beauties we refer 
the reader to page 18—the description of. the hore, 
which is really fine and kindling; page 26, and 28, 
with some other scattered fancies, fully sufficient to 
entitle the poem to one pcrusal at least, 

And now once more, permit us to speak as we feel 
of this execrable practice of palming off books in the 
name of great writers. Itis the most barcfaced, un- 
pardonable, and contemptible villany :-—a villany 
without apology, and incapable of extenuation 3—for 
which, all those who wittidgly participate, cuglit to be 
held up to the scorn and detestation of the world, no’ 
matter who or what they are. ‘These wretches who 
thus dishonour the creatures they personify, are, wick. 
eder than murderers, without being respectable . by 
the dignity of theircrimes. We may respect a resolute 
fellow, who places himself against uz on the high way,’ 
toe to toe, and eye to eye, battling with us likea 
wan for our reputation or money; but we despise 
forever and ever the pilfering wretch, whe, with all 
the vices of the other, is destitute of his virtues, pick- 
ing our pockct, while we are sheltering him from the 
storm perhaps. Thus—these literary shoplifters— 
they who act like the author of Mazeppa, are: high- 
waymen without courage—footpads without self-pos- 
session or manhood. They steal upon their prey in 
his slembers, and plunder him—anatmed—uvoresisting 
—and unsuspecting. It is—-enough, we say it in the 
fulness of our hearts—it is enough to make unforgiving " 
bitterness of spirit a virtue—to look about us, and be- 
hold how very accessible is the garb of GREATNESS 
when he slumbers, to the pilferer and the ruffian :—it 
is enough to move colder pulses than ours to indigna- 
tion—to exasperation beyond endurance—to see how 
the wretch that filches—sneakingly filches their repata- 
tion from the noble and magnanimous, should be shout~ 
ed to, and encouraged by the unprincipled and 
the unthinking :—absolutely encouraged and assisted 
to stalk about on the theatre of this great world in the 
trappings and badges of his own infamy ; the armour 
and robe of some carcless and unsuspicious. giant; 
stolen when his sentinel angels, worn out and faint- 
ing with incessant watchfuiness, had slumbered for a 
nroment. 

What can we say on such an occasion? Are we 
serious, we are called severe ; or perhaps not onder- 
stood. Do we treat the sneaking rascals; who borrow 
a great man’s name to play their pranks without 
responsibility, and cheat the publick—-with levity 

and ridicule? We are dishonouring ourselves—the 
publick—and the cause in which we are embarked. 
No; what we feel, shall be spoken. The wretches 
deserve contempt; and they shall feel it—in their 
marrows ; if they can fel, and the publick have spirit 
enough to unite with us in inflicting it. . 

Now we are of those who are willing to encour- 
age any-thing and every-thing in the shape of Genius, 
foreign or domestick but we love him ; when coming 
out only in frankness and simplicity. Though he were 
a dwarf, coming thus before the publick, we would 
go before him and clear as much ground as the Philis- 
tine would require for a tilt or a tournament. Let 
him but come openly, fairly, and aboveboard— 
vizor up, and heraldry emblazoned upon his es- 
cutcheon :--sNay, we would do more ; let his beaver. 
even be closed ; his shield spotless, unccarred and unile 
juminated ; and even then we will go before him with 
a trumpet !---but never, never! while he pricks for 
ward to the tilting ground, in borrowed or stolen 
habiliments; whether of the mighty and magnificent ;, 
or the feeble and contemptible. is 

We will do this justice to the axthor, however, 
while we are abont it-We do not believe that be 
meant to touch the repotation of Lord Byron by this 
imposture ; because we have the charity to bejieve 
that his vanity has blinded and misled him, into the 
supposition, perhaps, that his poem could not disgrace 
Byron. In thie way we excuse him ; at the expense 
of his head it is true ; butin that way only it must be 
done, if it be done at all. A knave or a fool he must 
be ; and we have the decency to hope the latter of 
him, and forgive him, in consequence, with this humbie 
admonition, to be more circumspect in future. 

In fine ; this, at the best but a dastardly imitatiea 
of Byron, is so miserably deficient in character and 
force, that we have nothing fovorable to award in its 
behalf even on that aceount. Instead of burning out, 
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adventure ; he gleams with the green and sickly ef- 
fulgence of corrupted and decaying ambition. Instead 
of reeling under inspiration, like some mighty im- 


itators whom we have known ; he staggers in the de- 
crépitude of one wha is bewildered, he knows not 
why, and would extricate himeelf, he cares not how. 

Instead of sailing, like Byron, sudden and sweep- 
ing into his subject, pouring along like a torrent upon 
an interminable s'ant, he is motionless, dim, foggy ; 
instead of scndding like the shadowy frigate of the 
cape, thundering along the waters and rocking upon 
the precipices of the ocean, with every sail set. and 
every strenmer upon the wind,---his barque is nicely 
trimmed, reefed, and bounding along in the lightest 
winds of the morning. _In fine, Byron is tempestuous 
—this writer is insipid and calm ; Byron is full of un- 
utterable passion, and deep, agonizing disquietude of 
spirit---toiling on forever and ever into. the recesses 
of the human heart, and dragging forth its distinguish- 
ing attributes ; while the author of this little poem, 
without sufficient acquzintance with the anatomy of 
intellect to know what is passion or where it dwells, is 
contented with drawling, sing-song affectation and 
prettiness ; now and then, as by misfortune, stumbline 
upon some thought or some expression that seems, 
for 2 moment, to be tinctured with poetry and hardi- 
hood. 

Ard now we conclude by repeating--- This is anoth- 
er impudent forgery, and all who have wittirgly given 
it currency deserve our heartiest and most unspar- 
ing execrations, 
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PRESIDENT HOLLEY. 

The “ Weekly Recorder,” published at Chillicothe, 
July 30th, contains a bold and severe attack upon 
the Rev. president of Transylvania University. It oc- 
cupies several columns; and abounds in the most vio- 
ient expressions of censure, and accusation. Another 
com: nication is threatened by the same writer, to 
consist of an analysis of the Sermons which Mr. Ilol- 
ley has recently delivered in the Chapel of the Uni- 
versity. ‘The author offers to disclose his name, pro- 
vided Sir. H. will first give a certificate in writing, 
that he will answer bim under his name. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. | 

The spirit of philanthropy is busy in devising plans 
for the alleviation of human suffering and misery. 
Among otber objects which have been pursued with 
untired and untiring perseverance, the abolition of 
Capital Punishment has not been forgotten. Many in- 
telligent and philanthropic persons both in Europe and 
America, are now laboring to this end. Ina late 
English paper we find the following petition to parlia- 
meat. “In presenting to our readers,” says the 

itor, “ac of Mr. Waters’s second Petition to the 
fomal6f Londs, ptesclited by Lord Helland, on a 
subject of such importance as the revision of our Crim- 
inal Code, we cannot pass one argument in the Jast 
Petition, without a remark. If Robbery alone is a 
minor offence to thatof Robbery accompanied with 
Murder, it ought unquestionably to be visited with a 
more moderate punishment. On this depends the 
capital part of all the Statutes excepting that for Mur- 
ders. We have satd thus much from pure convic- 


tion of the logicz! inferences of Mr. WATERS, 

and we are gratified to se individual exertion so hap 

pily in the cause of Benevolénce and Humatity. 
SECOND PETITION. 


Presented last Session of Parliament from T. J. Wa- 
ters, by Lord Holland, to the House of Peers, and 
received. 


ove 


"a the Richt Hon. and Rev. Peers, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ircland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of Taomas Jonn WATERs, 


Sheweth,—That your Petitioner hath been for ma- 
wveats impressed with the impropriety of taking a- 
way tne life of a fellow creature forsnch small offen- 

ees as are authorized by the prescnt state of our Penal 
Code. 

And whereas your Petitioner, while he cannot but 
view with great delight the vast progress we have made 
in the arts and sciences, feels an inexpressible regret 
that our Criminal Code should be so far eclipsed by 
other nations, and your Petitioner burns with patriot- 
ic jealousy in the contemplation that we still want a 
BRADFORD if not a Lownos. 

And whereas your Petitioner considers the great in- 
crease of crimes to be very alarming, and conceives 
that it proceeds much from the present system, inas- 
much as it isbut reasonable to suppose that out of 
twelre culprits ander sentence of death, six have wives 
and families, and calculating the other six fo have nei- 
ther wife norchild, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
the others may have four children each. 

Now ifthe fathers are destroyed, twenty-four or- 
vhans and six widows must be as the natural conse- 
quer.ce thrown upon Society, and under such deplora- 
ile circumstances, it is not probable that fifteen out 
of the thirty become from necessity and want of re- 
commendation depredators in a greater or less degree 
onsocicty ; and ifso, upon the present sanguinary 
system, by takng away the lives of twelve thieves, you 
actually make fifteen, leaving a gradual increase of 
three more than before. Your Petitioner submits, 
that this is one cause of the increase of crimes. 

And whereas your petitioner considers that Juries 
are frequently winced on the present system in a very 
PRinfat situntion on account of being forced to choose 
one of (wo evils in the discharge of their solemn duty. 
‘That is to sav, either to acquit the party and com- 
mit perjury, or give up the delinquent to an unequal 
Punishment. 

Now it 1s too cbvious to be denied that Juries actual- 
'¥ choose the feriscr instead of the latter, entirely 
‘om the unjust inequality of the law, and thus capit- 
«! punishments tend to increase perjury. 

And whereas your Pctitioner considers that thou- 
‘auds of juvenile offenders escape without the least 
Pinishment, through the unwillingness of the injured 


party to prosecute solely through the unjust inequali- 


ty of the law. And thus others are encouraged to 
Join these depredators until juvenile depravity is be- 
rome a nationel calamity. 

Ana whereas your l’etitioner, in contemplating the 
multitude of arguments in favour of the Abolition of 
Capital Panishments, considers the many innocent per- 
‘one that have beep executed as one of the most po- 
tent, and gannot be remembered without the most poig? 
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‘uant festing, W'nct the teer of sympathy pathy... 
te EI 


_ And your oagemays i that, 
im possible, when life is once extinct, to make amends 
to the sufferer, might have done upon the 
armas St ong i oe Pop ene * 
®somuc Peni jary preferred. 
~~ ofthe punishment by deaths m 
our Petitioner, the bumbly entreats, if i 
baryon oiet Grain tee 
oa i 
in all cases excepting Murder. - —_ r 
T. J. WATERS, 


| Stvart’s Lerrens. 
A new addition of Professors Stuart's book is just 
published, * corrected and enlarged.”.--Those, who 
have already paid 75 cents for this pamphlet, must now | 
bey it over again, and read it over again, if they would 
know what these corrections and additions are; for 
the Protessor suys they occur in almost every page. 
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INTERESTING AND‘ AMUSING ARTICLES, 
SELECTED FROM LATE ENGLISN PAPERs. 


Paipr oF Ancastry., An anecdote is related of 
Mr. Proger, of Werndee, in Monmouthshire, which 
exhibits the pride of ancestry-in a. striking point. of 
view. The house which had lately heen repaired 
for the tenant, was in such .a state of dilapidation, that 
the father of the last ptoprietor, Mr. PROGER, was in 
danger of perishing under the ruins of the ancient: 
mausion, which he venerated even in decay. A stran- 
evr, whom he accidentaly met at the foot .of the Skir- 
rid, .made various. inquiries respecting the country, 
the prospect, and the neighbournng houses; and 2- 
moug others, asked ** Whose is this antique mansion 
before us 2%=-** ‘That, Sir, is Werndec, a very ancient 
house ; for out of it came the Earls of Pembroke of 
the first line, and the Earls of Pembroke of the second 
line 3 the Lords Herbert of Chirbury, the Herberts 
of Colbrook, Rumney, Caerdiff, and York ; the Mor- 
cans of Acton ; the Farls of Hunsdon; the Jones of 
lrevwen and Lanarth ; and al! the Powels. Out of 
this house aiso, by the female line, came the Dukes of 
seaufort.”—* And pray, Sir, who lives there now 
ae I do, Sir. °—* Then pardon me, and accept a 
piece of advice ; come out of it yourself, or by St. Da- 
vid, it will tumble and crush you.” 


We translate the following paragraph literally ‘from 

the last number of the Hamburgh Correspondenten— 
we have no doubt it is. piously believed by at least 
one-half of those for whose edification. it is intended. 
Among the many singular qualities which are suppo- 
sed to distinguish us by untravelled and unreflecting 
foreigners (a large-botly), that of sending ourselves, 
for slight causes, into the other world by. the aid of a 
halter, a pistol, or a razor, is devautly cerdited :-— 
__ ‘* Two houses opposite each other, in .a small lane 
in London, being in a very decayed state, they were 
secured by a post reaching across the latie ; this was 
considered by disappointed reformers, &c. as a very 
retired and comfortable place to hang themselves, and 
almost every morning there were found two or three 
of these miserable subjects hanging ; til] at- last it be- 
came & nuisance, and the Police being very attentive, 
placed « constable on the spot for preventing the like 
amusements, Scarcely had this guardian taken his 
station, when.a gentleman, with a string in his hand, 
appeared, apd was deliberately going to dispatch him- 
self out of this world of trouble ; but being told by the 
constable he :aust look for another place, as hanging 
was prohibited there ; ‘G—d d—n me,’ he exclaimed, 
* what has become of our liberty ?* ” 


}__ An elopement trom a Ladies’ boarding schoo! | ———=——=———— enpameieiiemnenicieiniinmiitiee 
T'to Gretha-Green, ie noticed if a Provineial Papert un-| — wasontt Gatenvar. 


der the head of * Effects of the genial influence of the 
Season.” 


EXTRAORDINARY OcctRRENce. Lately an indi- 
vidual of considerable notoriety called on a celebrated 
Jeweller, and desired certain costly articles to dc sent 
toa house in a western square. ‘The property, ex- 
ceeding twelve thousand pounds, was taken by the 
tradesman himself. On being ushered into a parlour, 
a Lady entered, and requested to shew the jewels to 
a gentleman then in the drawing-room. [he property 
was surrencerecd, After a considerable lapse of time he 
became impatient, and rang the bell, when be was 
told that the gentleman was gone off in a post-chaise 
and four, taking the jewels with him. The trades- 
man hurried out of the house, ascertained that such a 
 arriage had been for some time waiting in the rear of 
the house ; and by good fortune he met a person: who 
gav: him such a clue, that he mounted a horse, and 
overtook the runaway about twelve miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, whom he forced to give up the property. 


An extraordinary case of abduction occurred at the 
Cork Assizes, which occupied the Court some time, 
and ended the acquittal of the parties accused. The 
prosecutrix (who it appeared, from the evidence of 
Vr. Lee, Curate of St. Anne, Shadon, was married by 
hin, on the 16th of March last), stated the circumstan- 
ces of her having been carried off from the neighboure 
hood of Mallow, but asserted, that she had not the 
most distant recollection of the alleged marriage. 





From Sketches of the History, &c. of Detroit, Michi- 
gan Territory. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


Fantnavakes.—In the year 1812, on the 22d, 
93d. and 24th of January, several shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt at Detroit and the adjacent lake 
shores. The severest shock was on the 24th, at half 
past 7, P. M. the cold being so intense that the mer- 
cury sunk into the bulb of a thermometer graduated 
16 ‘-grees below zero. This shock cracked the brick 
walls of houses at Detroit, threw down chimneys on 
the St. Clair. and opened a fissure in the ice of the river 
Detroit, from Hog Island to Spring Wells, about 4 
miles in extent. 

During the shock of an earthquake which happen- 
ed in December, 1811, a tribe of Indians who were 
encamped on the banks of a small lake in the interior 
of Michigan, related that the waters of the lake ap- 
peared to boil, and the turtles swam to the shore om 
all sides and were taken in great quantities. 

Other shocks were on the 7th of February, 1812— 
the mercury at 18 below zero. 

On the 19th October, 1672, happened a remarkable 
dark day at Detroit and its vicinity. While at dinner 
the inhahitants found it necessary to light candles. 
The darkness continued with little interruption du- 
ring the whole day. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


On the river Huron, about thirty miles from Detroit, 
and about 8 miles from lake St. Clair, are a number 
of small mounds, situated on a dry plain or a bluff, 
near the river. Sixteen baskets full of human bones, 
of aremarkable size, were discovered in the earth 
while sinking a cellar on this plain for the missionary. 

Near the mouth of this, on the east bank, are an- 
cient works representing a fortress, with walls of earth 
thrown up, similar to those of Indiana and Ohio. 

At Belle Fontaine, or Spring Wells, three miles be- 
low Detroit, are three small mounds or tuwuli, stand- 
ing in a direct line, about 10 rods apart. One of these 
has been opened ; bones, stone axes, &c. were fouud 
in ubundance. About one-fourth of a mile below 


fortification. * 
four feet high, encloses severalacres of firm ground, 


| ©.” IMPORTANT Discovery. 


re still to be seen the remains of an ancient 
section A breastwork, in some places three or 
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s | wears Sazsed from Paris.) . 
| discovery zi importance engages at 
‘thie mament the attention of physicians the Ceonista, 
and the government. A person of the name of Maw- 
GE has discovered, that the pyre acid, obtain- 
ed hry the distillation of wood, has the property of pre- 
the decomposition and -putrefaction of ani- 
mal es. It is sufficient to plunge meet for a 
few moments into the acid, even slightly empyreumat- 
ic, to preserve it as long as you may desire, Cutlets, 
kidneys, livers, rabbits, which were preparcd as far 
"back as the month of July last (1818) are now as fresh 
as iftthey had been just procured from the market. ‘I 
have carcases, wathed three weeks ago with 
jue acid, in which there is’ zet no sign of 
ion. Putrefaction not only stops, but it 
retrogrades. Jakes, exhibiting infection, cease to do: 
80, @8 soon as you pour into them the purifying: acid: 
You may judge how many important applications may 
be made of this process. Navigation, medicine, 
anwholesome manufactories, will derive incalculable 
advantages from it. This explains why meat, merely 
dried in a'stove, does not keep ; while that ‘which is 
smoked becomes unalterable. We have here an ex- 
wee of wo mousy of hams of the beef of Ham- 
», of smo tongues, sausages, and herrings, of 
wood smoked to preserve it Ion Semienn. &c kee” 
Nat. Intelligencer. 


* 





: ' AccIDENT. 

We understand that twe lads, a few days since, fell 
from the top ofthe brick work of the new meeting 
houtie in Essex-street. They were severely injured, 
but not fatally. 





War Expensive. The last European war in which 
England was engaged, is calculated to have cost her 
two thousand and forty millions sterling, eaual to about 
11,400 tons of gold !! 


Maturin. Mr. Maturin’s new tragedy of Fredolfo 
has been recently performed in London. 


tron Coffins have recently heen made in England, 

- prevent them from being stolen by tue * resurrection 
oys.”” 

Mery Officers arrested. Faus captains and one lieu- 

tenant have been suspended by Commodore Stewart, 

of oa¢ squadron in the Medittefranean. Captain Mace 

donough is oue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAZEPPA. 7 

Odr correspondent, in his review of Mazerpa, has 
boldly pronounced ita forgery. We have not examin- 
ed it with sufficient attention to give an opinion.—It 
was published by Murray, the publisher of all Lord 
Byron’s genuine productions, and of none of those, 
which, having appeared under bis name, he has thought 
proper to disown. 

- Emror oF THE PREs8, 19 OUR LAST. 

In the first article. under the “‘ PoLemic” head, in 
the last Galaxy, a typographical error occurred in one 
word, which materially altered the sense: it is near 
the close of the communication.——For, “ Texts in 
which it is agreed ,” &c.---read, * Texts in which it is 
argued, that the three persons in the Trinity are spoken 
of, are in number, one.” 














i Regular Communication of the Lodges, Chapters, 
&e. in Boston and the vicinity, for the ehsuing week. 


Mount Lebanon Lodge, Boston, Monday Evening. 


St. Peter's, Newburyport, do. 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, do. , 
Union, Dorchester, Tuesday. 
Middlesex, Framingham, do. 
Republican, Greenfield; © do. 
Jor:'an, Danvers, Wednesday. 
Washington, Roxbury, do. 

St. Alban’s, Wrentham, do. 
Saco, _ Saco, do. 
Mount Hermon, Malden, do. 
Hiram, Lexington, Thursday. 
Constellation, Dedham, do. 
Pent.cket, Chelmsford, do. 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. 








Marriages. 


In this town, on Sunday, Mr. Henry P. Willis to 
Miss Sally Gould. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Peter Coffin Dean to Miss 
L. ‘Pollard. 

In Washington city, Lieut. Thomas B. Barton, of 
the Marine corps to Miss Louisa King. 
} In Charleston, S. C. Mr, John Goodwin, of this 

town, to Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. | 





Deaths. 


In Charlestown, on Sunday last, Mr Samuel Baxter, 
aged 42, 

In Needham, Isaac Shepard, Fsq. aged 74. 

In Brighton, on Saturday, John P. W. son of S. W. 
Pomeroy, Esq. aged 12 years. 

In Braintree, Mrs. Mehitable French, aged 40, con- 
sort of Mr. Asa French. 

In Lexington, Elizabeth Ann Bond, aged 19 months 
and 18 days, daughter of Mr. T. B. B. 

In Salem, Mr. ‘Thomas Fabeas, aged 53. 

In Springfield, Mr. Joel Allen, @ged 38 ; his death 
was occasioned by over fatigue and the extreme heat. 

In Providence, Mr. George Thompson, formerly of 
Newburyport, aged 28. 

In Newport, Miss Susan Smith, in her 34th year. 
She was naturally endowed with q superior under- 
standing and amiable disposition ; these were elevated 
and refined by unusual culture, and employed in im- 
parting mental and moral improvement in her sphere 
of action and association. Long will she be remem- 
bered by all who knew her, either as an interesting 
companion, a faithful friend, an affectionate sister, a 
judicious adviser, or a liberal benefactor. : 

In Philadelphia, Miss Harriet H. Mb?Alliston, of 
Georgia. 

In Savannah, Hon. William Stevens, aged 63, late 
District Judge of Georgia, and M. W. Grand Master 
of Masons in that state. He sustained numerous offi- 
ces with equal honor and usefulness, Lachlan H. 
McIntosh, Esq. aged 28. 

In Norfolk, Virg. Solomon B. Nones, Esq. Portu- 
guese Consul at that place. i 

In Mobile. Capt. Thomas Smith, late of Newbury- 
port, aged 49. ‘ 

At Baton Bouge, John Winthrop, Esq. formerly of 
thistown. Mr. W. possessed fine talents, was educa. 
ted at Cambridge, and was justly respected by those 
who knew him, for his highly cultivated mind and gen- 
tlemanly manners. 

In Aone ied Md. Lambert Hyland, Esq’r, aged 
67. He had au extraordinary premonition of his de- 
cease ; the day previous thereto, he rode over his farm, 
and requested his servants to notice how he managed 
it, that they might know how to proceed when he 
was gone. ‘This he spokse with great emphasis and 
soon after was seizec with pain in his shoulders, and 
diéd in about two hours. 











in the centre of an extensive marsh. 
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4 GOOD LOT OF PRIZES 80LD. BY 
Benjamin Huntington, -. 

No 21 Exchange Street, 
JN th serenth clase Spring6eld Bridge Lottery, jost 


Bape =, ee Pe ; 

© 1731,'a prize of $5000; 2654, $1000} 

pe i goto aa 

2696 3526 3531 39299004, te 
Besides a great portion of $25. B. H. has alvéady 


paid the cash for the $5000 ; also for both of the 

The only Lottery now on the carpet isthe 8th. Class 

of Plymouth Beach, only 10,000 Ti--kete, at. 10 dolls. 

each, subject to no deduction—Capital Prize, 

TEN THOUSAND. DOLLARS f 

For Tickets at $10, 4th 2,75, Sth 1,50, apply to B. 

ary be who will receive all prizes in Springfield 

Bridge Lottery ascasho> .: °. ge” 
0<p-Orders to B. H. will meet with Promet atten- 

tion. Regular Lists of Drawing will be kept, and. 

Ys Aug 27. 


every information given. 
ENGLISH STATIONARY; — 
Wank Book Paper; &e. 

OR SALE, at the Music Satoos, and Vanier 
Store, No. 34, MaRwET-Sta est; Up Stairs} an 
Invoice of Lowpow manufactured Faper, containing 
REAMS of, Sppen Roran, som ta and Demy Parga: . 
Atso, A few Reams of Tissv% and Letrpr ParEr, 

which will be sold cheap, to lose an dccount. 


Day: & Martin’s — 
JAPAN BLACKING, 


By the Casx, Dozen or Since BottLs, Drawine 
PaPEeR, Bristol BoarDs, WatErR Conours, and 
Gop, Morocco, und vasiogs Fanct Pargns, For 
sale as above. , 





_ Real Japan Blacking, 


Ro sale by ISAAC BOWERS, Agent, No. 64, 
BRoAD-STREET, Boston. (<> This Blacking is 
warranted equal, if dot stperior,.to any that has éver 
been imported.: Those who-are inclined to. patronise 
American Manufactures, and te save money, are ine 
vited to make a trial of this composition, which wilt 
be sold about one third cheaper than that of foreign 
manufacture. Many Gentlemcn who have used it give 
it decidedly the preference to Day & Martin’s, and 
declare, that,were the jugs labelled * 97 HIGH HOL- 
BORN,” the most critical connoisseur in shining liquid 
would not be able to discover any inferidrity. Retail- 
ers of Blacking will find an increase of profit, and ex- 
perience no decline of reputation, by giving it a fair. 
trial. July 30. 


Vincent’s Gowland’s Lotion. . 
T HIS elegant, safe and mild preparation for the cure 
; of all cutaneous disorders, , for the removal of all 
eruptions from the face.and skin, and for improving 
the most delicate complexion, stands, as a discovery, 
without its equal in the annals of medicine. The most 
terder Lady, or Child; may, at al] times, use this Lo- 
tion with the greatest safety. . = 

. 4 « » Fae Lavies, ees 
Are seriously assured, that all the COSMETICS ever 
yet discovered, do not possess, in an hundredth degree, 
the good qualities of this LOTION. It stands-un- 
rivalled as aCLEARER and BEAUTIFIER of the 
SKIN ;—ERUPTIONS,.. FRECKLES, PIMPLES, 
SCORBUTIC IMPURITIES, and dryness of the Skin,’ 
livid ard sickly PALENESS, RINGWORMS, TET- 
TERS, SPOTS; TAN, REDNESS OF THE NOSE, 
&c. &c. are often peculiar to tender and delicate come, 
plexions ; by the application of this LOTION, once a 
day, or twice or thrice a week, the skin and fluids are 
gradually cleansed, and cooled, and assume a 
Clear Transfiarent wHI?ve and RED. 
FOR SALE, WARRANTED GENUINE, 
At the Music Satoon, Se. ~ 
No. 34, Market-Street, Up Stairs. 
August 20. 











*¢ Cast your bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many davs.” ' 





The. SCHEME, of the Eighth Class of the 
PLYMOULH BEACH LOTTERY, 

| particanlarly worthy the patronage of a generous 

community. Only 10,000 Tickets, at the very low 
and convenient price of TEN DOLLARS! with a handsome 
round prize of 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 

another of 5000! another of 3000! eight of 1000! 
sixteen of 500! twenty of 100! and *%* hosts” of 50, 
20, &c. are important considerations---and what is aJ- 
<0 important, is that they may all be had by applica- 


tion at 
BOWLES’ 
LOTTERY AND EXCHANGE OFEICE, 
No. 59, Corthill. 

Mr. B. does not pretend to make a * bluster” about 
selling prizes, as he has had not suffiicient opportunity 
to obtain the authority--but if he should be so forfu- 
nate as to sell ‘* all the prizes,” or a part of them,in the 
present Lottery, he shall give timely notice, 

N. B.—-** The Ladies as they perambulate Corn- 
hill,” will do well to * bear im mind the number’,—9. 
Where with the trifling sum of 10 dollars, they may ob- 
tain Ten Thousand! without any deduction. Present 
price of Tickets—-Wholes $10, Qrs. 2,75, Eighths 1,50. 

Aug. 2h 


Extra Large Silk Umbrellas. 


ANIEL MESSINGER, Jr. No. 11, Oun State- 

House, has just received . from Philadelphia, an 

excellent assortment of SILK UMBRELL.AS, some 
very large, and willbe sold cheap for cash. * 

On Hand—BOSTON HATS, © ™ 
as good as ever obtained a PREMIUM of menafactared 
in the United States. hb tn yes 

GENTLEMEN'S SupeRFine ENGLISH 
BEAVER HATS—a general assortment of Gentlee 
men’s and Youth’s Hats, of all qualities. 

' NAVAL AND MILITARY 
Chapeau de Bras. ‘ Z 
Light Infantry Companies cart be famished with 
BEAVER GAPS, : oo 
of the newest fashions, at-a short notice. “ 
SUMMER HATS, 4 
Superfine English Drab Beaver, , 
American do. do. . 
LEGHORN, and PALM LEAF HATS. % 
Gentlemen’s Beaver, Buckskin, and Doe 
GLOVES. 
o-A general assortment of 
- HA TTERS’ TRIMMINGS, 


700 prime MUSKRAT SKINS. __ 








July 23. x 48s 
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elegance, of drawing ‘too tightly that part of 


LYRA BOREALIS. 
Fn —————— 
FOR YHE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
. HE MAID OF CALAIS. 

At the disbandment, of the Allied army on the 
French frontier, the English part of it moved onwards 
to Calais—and was pursved by crowds of women, who 
had formed alliances with the soldiers. Among the 
gest, a young girl, who had been addressed by an En- 
glish officer, on finding it impossible to cross the chan- 
nel‘with him, went distracted for grief. This scene 
bas never to my knowledge, been made the subject of 
poetical description—but I know not why. 

1. 
Tne land breeze strong her ringlets’ maze, 
And swept her eye distracted gaze, 
Then softly struck upon the plain below: 
Fair dawn’d on Southern plain, the day, 
That bears lier from her love away— 
Hear the drums beat, aad hear the trumpets blow. 
2. 
Deep hums beneath the distant plain, 
“To-day bear England home again,— 











~ But ne’er the mustering thunders of her drum, 


So startled ear of Gallic foc, 
On the last morn of Waterloo, 
As now to thee, dear maid, these sounds did come. 
3. 
That drum her daeth-knell—and that fie, 
The savage yell that rent her life ;— ; 
But drain’d are now her tears, her grief, despair ; 
Tranquil with fixed gaze the while, 
Sad witness of the long defile, 
The rapid merch, the flag that flaunts the air. 
4. 


The bustle of the moving camp, 
The army’s tread, the horses’ tramp, 
As down Calais? hills they wind their way,— 
Now flying by the moving host, 
What gleam is that—now seen—now lost— 
Ah ! mark’d you not? then ask, for well you may. 
5. 
It broke her senses’ slumb’ring spell, 
Like lightning-flash—she shriek’d and fell, 
Unheard but by the winds that bore away : 
Down thro’ the town the host divide, 
im hundred streams—-on other side 
Now meet—and close—and skirt the bay. 


tien 


6. 
Bares its broad canvass now the sail, 
That longs to leap before the gale, 
And hundred thrilling hearts forewing its flight 
Big all with hope—ah, can despair, 
Preathe blighted round the groupe ?....!ook there 
On you high rock a beart as rent as it. 
7. 
She hears the rumbling of the drum, 
That sounds for England and for home : 
She sees the embarkment silently go on :— 
Now all incas’d—the gallies weigh, 
Unfurl their wings—away—away— 
Now in mid-sea they glitter in the sun! 
3. 
Less’ning and less’ning fast they wedge, 
On sky and ocean’s mingling edge.... 
Now, now, behind the cliff are lost to view— 
‘Oh! ob! life...death...thou solace sure, 
* These waves that made my woe, must cure,’ 
Sighs the distracted maid, and I adieu. Cc. 





FOR THR NEW-ENGLABD GALAXY. 
e TO A*#**, 


Hew could I wait for you to ask-- 

Nay, lady, think not *tis a task 
To write to one so fair,—- 

*Twas fear forbade me rise *till now, 

But since that youve been pleased to bow,—~ 
Why, lady, I will dare. 


The time is gone. when but a child, 

I was all Nature’s——ren as wild, — 
It’s gone and I must grieve— 

When J was with the girl I loved. 

As thro’ the smiling fields we roved 
Upon a summer eve. 


*T was first I saw the cross the aisic, 
Fair A****, but not then thy smile 
Made me as now to fee]— 
Last Sabbath first I felt its beam 

Oh let it, lady, on me gleam, 
Oh ! let it ght me stil. 


Those ruby lips that I could share 
With one sweet....alas ! oh spare, 
A**#*, the erring word ; 
For who could think upon such bliss, 
And would not, in the wish *twere his, 
Forget that he had erred. Cc. 


piscina saad 


Vesultory Gleanings. 


From ‘ir Stamford Raffie’s H istory of Java. 
PERSONS axD MANNERS OF THE YAVANS, 


The inhabitants of Java or Madura are in 
Stature rather below the middle size, though 
Hot so short as the Bugis, and many of the 
other islanders, They are upon the whole 
well shaped, though less remarkably so 
than the Malays, and erect in their figures 
Their limbs are stender; and the wrists 
and ankles particularly small. In general 
they allow the body to retain its natural 
shape. The only exceptions to this obsery.- 
ation are, an attempt to prevent the growth 
or to reduce the size of the waist, by come 
Pressing it into the narrowest limits; and 

Practice still more injurious to female 














the dress: which covers tlie bosom. De- 
formity is very rate among: them. The 
forehead is high, the sycbroe™ well marked 
and distant from the cyes, which are some- 
what Chinese, or rather Tartar, in the for- 
mation of the inner ungle. The colour of 
ths eye is dark; the nose small and ‘some- 
what flat, but less so than the islanders gen- 
erally. The mouth is well formed; but the 
lips are large, and their beauty generally 


the teeth black, and by the use of tobacco, 
fire, &c. } 
prominent ; the beard very scanty; the-hair 
of the head gencrally lank ané black, but 
sometimes waving in curls, and partially 
tinged with a deep reddish brown colour. 
The ‘countenance is mild, placid, and 
thoughtful,and casily expresses respect,gay- 
ety, carnesiness, indifference, bashfulness, or 
anxiety. —In complexion, the Javans,as well 
as the other castern islanders, may be con- 
sidered rather asa yellow,than a copper col- 
ored or black race. Their standard of beauty 
in this respect is a “ virgin gold colour.” 
The women in general, are not so good 
looking as the men; and, to Europeans, 
many of them, particularly when advanced 
in age, uppear hideously ugly—The com- 
mon people have little leisure or inclina- 
tion for improving their minds, or acquiring 
information ; but they are far from being 
deficient in natural sagacity or docility. 
Their organs are acute and delicate : their 
observation is ready, and their judgement of 
character generally correct —Though de- 
ficient in energy, and excited to action with 
difficulty, the effect probably of an enervat- 
ing climate, and a still more enervating 
government, they are capable of great oc- 
casional exertion, and sometimes display a 
remarkable perseverance in surmounting 
obstacles, or enduring labours. No people 
can be more tractable ; and although their 
external appearance indicates listiessness, 
and sometimes stupidity, none possess a 
quicker apprehension of what is clearly stat- 


they have a desire to learn.—Tibe Javanese 
are remarkable for their unsuspecting ahd 
aln.ost iufantine credulity. Susceptible of 
every impression that artifice may attemp* 
to make upon them, and liable to every de- 
lusion propagated by the prejudiced’ or de- 
signing, they not inaptly compare them- 
selves to a piece of white cloth, on which 
any dye or shade of colour may be laid. 
They lend an easy credence to omens, to 
prognostics of prophets, and to quacks. 
They easily become the dupes of any re- 
ligious fanatic ; and credit, without scruple 
or examimation, his claim to supernatural 
powers: 

When not corrupted by indulgence on tbe 
one hand, or stupified by oppression on the 
other, the Javans appear to be a generous 
and warm-hearted people ; in their domestic 
relations they are kind, affectionate, gen- 
tle, and contented. In their public, they 
are obedient, honest, and faithful. In their 
intercourse with society, they display, in 4 
high degree, the virtues of honesty, plain- 
dealing, and candour. Their ingenious- 
ness is such, that, as the first Duich auth@re 
ues have acknowledged, prisoners b-ought 
to the bar on criminal charges, if ateally 
guilty. nine times out of ten confess, With- 
out disguise or equivocation, the fu'! extent 
and exact circumstances of their offences ; 
and communicate, when required, more in- 
formation on the matter at issue, than ali the 
rest of the evidence.—Hospitality is univer- 
sal among them ; it is enjoined by the most 
ancient institutions, and practised with read- 
iness and zeal.e—They are more remarkable 
for passive fortitude than active courage ; 
and endure with paticuce, rather than make 
exertions with spirit and courage.—They 
are little liable to those fits and starts of an- 
ger, or those sudden explosions of fury, 
which appear among northern nations. 

<= ¢@re= 
From Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets. 
METRICAL ROMANCE. 


The reign of French metrical romance 
may be chiefly assigned to the latter part of 
the twelfth, and the whole of the thirteenth 
century ; that of English metrical romance, 
to the latter part of the thirteenth, and the 
whole of the fourteenth century. Those 
ages of chivalrous song were, in the mean 
me, fraught with events which, while they 
undermined the feudal system, gradually 
prepared the way for the decline of chival- 
ry itself. Literature and science were com- 
mencing ; and even in the improvement of 
the mechanical skill employed to heigten 
chivalrous or superstitions magnificence ; 
the seeds of arts, industry, and plebian in- 
dependence were unconsciously sown. One 
invention, that ef pun-powder, is eminently 
marked out, as the cause of the extinction 
of Chivalry ; but even if that invention had 
not taken place, it may well be conjectured 
that the contrivance of other means of mis- 
sile destruction in war, and the improve- 


Scope for the prominence of individual 
prowess, which was necessary for the chiv- 
alrous character, and that the progress of 
Civilization must have’ ultimately levelled 
tS romantic consequence. But to antici- 
pate the remote effects of such causes, if 
scarcely within the ken of philosophy, was 
still less within the reach of poetry. Chiv- 
alry was still in all its glory ; and, to the 
eye of the poct, appeared as likely as ever 





{to be immortal. The progress of civiliza- 


injured by the practice of filing and dying; 
The cheek boncs are usually 


ment of tactics, would have narrowed that. 
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tance. The early arts made chivalrous life, 
with sll its pomp and ceremonies, more au- 
| gust and imposing, and more picturesque 
as a subject for description. Literature, for 
a time, contributed to the same effect, by 
her jejune and fabulous efforts at history, in 
which the athletic worthies of classical sto- 
ry and of modern romance were gravely con- 
nected by an ideal genealogy : And thus the 
rdawn of human improvement smiled on she 
fabric which it was ultimately to destroy— 
as the morning sun gilds and beautifies 
those masses of frost-work, which are to 
melt before its noonday heat. 

The elements of romantic fiction have 
‘been traced up to various sources ; but 
neither the Scaldic, nor Saracenic, nor Ar- 
morican theory of its origin can sufficiently 
account for all its materials. Many of them 
are classical, and others derived from the 
scriptures. The migrations of Science are 
dificult to be tracec ; but Fiction travels 
on still lighter wings, and scattersthe seeds 
of her wild flowers imperceptibly over the 
world, till they surprise us by springing up 
with similarity in regions the most romote- 
ly divided. There was a vague and unse- 
lecting love of the marvellous in romance, 
which sought for adventures, like its knights 
errant, in every quarter where they could 
be found ; so that it is easier to admit of all 
the sources which are imputed to that spe- 
cies of fiction, than to limit our belief to any 
one of them. 
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FEMALE FORTITUDE. © 

It is a passive state of suffering which is 
most difficult toendure, and which it is gen- 
erally the fate of women to experience. It 
is but too commonly their lot to be deceived 
into a belief, that, as they are the gentler 
sex, 8o ought they to be the weakest. Alas! 
it is far otherwise. The soldier, covered 
with the wounds of glory—the mariner, 
warring with the elements—the save, con- 
suming his strength with the midnight oil— 
or the bigot, wearing life away with fanatical 


ed, or attain a more rapid pragress in what?zeal in false deyotion—require not the un- 


shrinking firmness, the never-failing pa- 
ticnce, the unbending fortitude, which is ex- 
pected trom almost every woman. 

MEASURE OF LIFE, 

There are hours of our existence, which 
memory treasures, and keeps apart from the 
vulgar current of time; these are the very 
essence of our being, and it is by them we 
may in fact compute the meastre of our life, 
—the rest is vevetation. 

STP YORN SUCKLING 
Wrote several plays in the reign of Charles 
I. He copied nawre in all his writings. 
He once wrote a ballad on occasion of a 
wedding, which gives a gooc idea of man- 
ners at the beginning of the 17th century. 
These two verses are admirable— 
Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison ; 
Who sees them is undone ; 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin, 

. Some bee had stung it newly: | 

But, Dick, her eyes eo guard her face, 

i durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July. 





DELICACY NECESSARY IN CONFERRING FA- 
VORS. 

Those whe receive and those who confer 
 Breat favors are bothin difficult stations : 

mut the part of the benefactor is the most 
citicult to support with propricty. What 
a combination of rare qualitics 1s essential 
for this purpose ! Amongst others, sense, 
delicacy, and temper. 





OBLICATIONS. 

Obligations may command gratitude, but 
can never ensure love. Ifthe benefit be of 
a pecuniary nature, it is necessarily attend- 
ed with a certain sense of humiliation, which 
destroys the equality of friendship. Of 
whatever description the favor may be, it be- 
comes burdensome, if gratitude be expect- 
ed as a tribute, instead of being accepted as 
the free-will offering of the hear:—* Still 
paying, still to owe,’ is irksome, even to 
those who have nothing satanic in their na- 
tures. A person, who has reccived a fa- 
vor, is in a defenceless state, with respect 
toa benefactor ; and the benefactor, who 
makes an improper use of the power, which 
gratitude gives, becomes an oppressor. 


DOMESTIC GUAPRELS. 

Those, who have nottraced the causes of 
family quarrels, would not readily guess 
from what slight circumstances they often 
originate ; they arise more frequently from 
small defects in temper, than from material 
faults in character—Peopie, who would 
perhaps sacrifice their fortunes or lives 
for each other, canuot, at certain moments, 
give up their will, or command their hu- 
mor, in the slightest degree. 


a 
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TRIAL OP PATIENCE. 

Petty torments, incessantly repeated, 
exhaust the most determined patience. It 
is said, that the continual falling of a single 
drop of water upon the head, is the most 


violent torture, that human cruelty has yet 
invented. : 








tion even ministered to its external impor- 


3 me St sai He. 


THE OXATH oF THE RiGwTRODS. 

When sinks a righteous soul to reat; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes}. © 
How gently heaves the expiring breast {° 
So fadesasummerclond away; =~ * 

So, sinks the gale when storms areo'er;, 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; A 

So dies a wave along the shore. ; 
Triumphant smiles the victor brow, ies Pk! : 

Fan'’d by some angel's purple wing : 
O grave! where is thy victory? 

Invidious Death ! where is thy sting ? 
A holy quiet reigns around ;- 











Nought can disturb that peace profound, 


Farewell, conflicting joys and fears, 
Where light and shade altethéte dwell < 
How'‘bright the unchanging moré appears ; 
Farewell! inconstant world fares ai 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, Ss 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies,, . 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 

“* Sweet is the scene when virtue dies.” 


GERD 
BOOKS... 


There is perhaps no manner of makin 
an acquaintance haif so delightful, as througi-_ 
the medium of an agreeable book. The: 
passages of the work which accord with the 
feelings of thase of the persons engaged in: 
its perusal, fill the mind with an agreeable 
idea of the harmony, which May subsist 
between two human beings that have never 
met, and that perhaps never may meetin 
this world. And there is. something 0 im 
effably gratifving to the heart, in feeliip 
assured that some other is in unison with 
our own, that the idea diffuses, at’ once, a. 





serenity and fulness of enjoyshent over our’ 
minds, which must fora time ¢shut otit all 
regrets fur the past, and all anxieties for the. 
future ; this, however, canhot last long 5” 
some reality breaks the enchantment, and | 
recals us to the cares of life. : o 


‘ 





FORCE OF FEMALE ATTACHMENT. 
Whoever possesses -the heart of awo- 
man, who has common powers of intellect; 
may improve her understanding in ewelvé 
months, more than could all the mastersyand 
lectures, and courses of philosophy, end’ a- 
bridgements, and documenting in ‘the mi-- 
verse. ) Bees 
PREYUDICE OF BDUCATION.  —* 
Those, who will not make allowances’ fo» 
national prejudice, and who do net cansider' 
how much ail our tastes are inflnenced by 
early cducation, example, and the accident- 
al association of ideas, may dispute forever 
without coming to any-conclusion 3 Cspecial- © 
ly, if they avoid stating any distinct propo 
sition ; if each of the combatants sect up « 
standard of kis own, as the universal stand- 
ard of taste ; and if, instead of arguments, 


cule. 


Tliere are people who would rather that 
their best friends should miss a piece of 
good fortune, than that they should obtain i¢ 
without their intervention. 





SIMPLICI?Y. 

Porpora, a celebrated musician, was_re- 
quested by an abbey of monks to hear their 
organist, whose abilities they extolled very 
highly. “ He isa very skiiful man,” sai 
the prior; “a good man, full of a 
evangelical simplicity.” As fot Big sili- 
plicity,” answered Porpora, “I could not 
help ovserving it, for his left hand knows-not 
what his right hand doth.” be tol 

There is something in unmerited praise, 
which, to a heart not wholly callous, is: more 
Cuttingly severe, than the keenest reproof, 

It is not in the first moments of joy or 
serrow that we know the exteat of our bliss 
or ofour pain. Great grief stupifies, and 
great joys intoxicate. Nor is it till time has 
aroused us from the first, and sobcred us 
from the effects of the latter, that we justly 
appreciate our sum of happiness or misery. 

YRUE NOSILITY. 

Rank, titles, grandeur, are mere earthly 
baubles. The treasures of an upright beact 
are the only treasures that moths may Bot 
corrupt, or thieves break into and steal. 
‘Che refinements of tne mind are, indeed, 
what Constitute nobility-of demeaa yr, ant 
cannot be dispensed with: they po-ish eit 
higher lustre than any court Cliquette; they 
vive that native elegance which tas saperior 
charms to any that can be acquired, 

IMAGES OF TIME AND EVERNI?TY. 
There is something attractive in the CO. 
templation of ariver; it is not indeed + 
vast, so sublime, as that which we experienc: 
when gazing on the boundless expanse 
the world of waters—the mighty ocear 
but itis more analogous to the mind of ms 
in its mortal state—the one is the image + 
life, the other of eternity. ; 
It is the epicurism of refinement. onjg 
which seeks to heighten mental: enjovmeo- 
by analyzing and tracing them to their fir’ 
cause. 





A calm, which nothing can destroy ; ie. 


Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy, | —™. 


both parties have recourse to wit and ridie . 
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